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. “  WITH  MODEST  SRIf,!., 

TO  RAISE  THE  VI  R  T  U  E  S,  AM  31  A  1’  E  T  I!  E  R  L  1  S  S  , 

AND  SWEETEN  A  L  I,  THE  TOILS  OF  H  F  31  A  N  LIFE  : 
THIS  BE  THE  M  R  A  1 1  I)' S  DIGNITY  AND  PRAISE. 


I'liE  K31ERAI.D  if.y  priyited  and  j>nd(is/ied  b\j  Ij’^^.iamin  Hues, 
for  the  proprietors^  at  the  corner  of  South  andMarket  streets , 
Baltimore^  every  Saturday,  and  delivered  to  subscribers  hi 
town  at  Three  Dollars  a  ycar....paval)le  every  four  months. 

VoL.  r.  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  1811.  No.  15. 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Emerald. 

Oentlcmen^ 

YOU  mistake  the  value  of  your  geni.,  If  you  suppose 
It  arises  from  an  exterior  glare:  precious  stones^  like  precious  me¬ 
tals,  have  other  qualities  than  mere  hurniah  to  recommend  them. 
Durability,  strength,  hardness,  brilliancy,  resistance  to  fire,  scar¬ 
city — all  servc'to  encrease  the  value  of  mineral  substances.  It  is 

V' 

by  analysis  alone,  tliat  those  qualities  vvhicli  render  valuable  silver, 
gold,  platina,  the  onyx,  the  cornelian,  the  garnet,  the  sapphire, 
the  emerald.,  are  discovered.  To  give  your  gem  brilliancy  and  in¬ 
trinsic  worth,  I  advise  you  to  combine  therein  all  the  qualities 
which  can  test  it  against  the  ordeal  of  the  critic’s  malice,  and  ren¬ 
der  it  a  durable  prize  in  the  hands  of  its  possessor. 

But,  laying  metaphor  aside,  I  advise  you  to  be  more  general  in 
your  selections.,  and  invite  your  correspondents  to  branch  out 
more  largely  in  the  wide  field  of  literature.  If  the  poet  explore 
the  regions  of  fancy  ;  the  novelist,  of  imagination  ;  the  moralist, 
the  empire  of  ethics  ;  assign  each  his  limltted  sphere — nor  exclude 
from  your  pages  the  details  of  history,  the  researches  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher,  or  the  ingenious  inventions  of  the  mechanist.  The  works 
of  nature  and  art  alike  claim  your  regard. 
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(^lenllenien — Vou  must  he  well  aware  that,  by  confining  vour 
jiuties  to  that  species  ot  literature  called  readin^^  you  abridge 

the  sphere  ol  vour  uselulness,  and  narrow  your  rewards.  By  im¬ 
proving  upon  these  hints,  I  have  no  doubt  that  public  favour  will 
be  r  .unmcnsurate  w  ith  the  duration  of  your  gem,  notwithstanding 
the  malicious  prediction  ol  a  iunar  /jro/,/icL 

I. ECTOR. 


11  the  maxim  Fas  est  ah  ho^tc  docerL^^  lie  admlssable,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  <*riine  to  receive  ’instruction  from  a  frunni.  ^‘Lector”  is 
theielore,  oflered  our  hearty  thanks  lor  his  advice.  We  have  not 
liowever,  space  suifn  ient  at  present,  to  open  so  large  a  field  as  he 
recommends;  but  contcm[»l.ite  the  erJargement  ol  7//e  Fincrald 
in  a  U'w  to  ^.\t<u‘n  page‘i  ;  wl'jcn,  sh(»uld  !»c,  or  any  other 

valu  ibie  correspondent  favour  us  with  theii  j)  odu(  lions  under  such 
Jieads  as  lie  speaks  ot,  they  shall  be  clieerlully  placed  as  brilliants 
to  enrich  it.  We  an\lou^iy  hope  that  our  correspondents  wi  i,  in 
future,  assist  us,  (not  from  any  sellidi  motives  in  us.  but)  that 
every  one  into  whose  hands  an  Emerald  falls,  may  find  it  an  ines¬ 
timable  treasure.  Editors, 

snr.KCTiONS  roK  Tin:  i: mkuald. 


Tin:  niDOt:  road; 

OR.  SJTVRAE  ri  RSPIKE, 

IN  a  tour,  w!  i'  h  I  took,  says  a  writer  in  the  Washingtonian,  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June  last  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  I 
had  the  ])l''a>nre  of  ^ecinii  t!ie  great  curiosity,  caih  d  the  Ridge 
l{.»»ad,  or  Nr.tura!  Turnj)ikc  ;  and  !  was  the  more  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised.  as  I  had  never  before  heai d  of  it  although  1  had  resided 
vvitinn  viti  miles  ol  it  for  three  years. 

The.  wt'stm  n  end  ( ommences  at  Lewdstown.  on  Niagara  River, 
sev  *n  miles  bebnv  tlie  Oi  eai  (  uturact  and  the  same  distance  from 
ihe.  Aiionican  Fort.  In  pa-sing  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Onta¬ 
rio,  l>v  the  falls,  it  may  he  pri'per  to  observe,  tliat  the  countiy  is 
a  dead  level  t  H  vou  come  witliin  a  mile  of  Lewistown,  when, 
emn  gmg  at  once  iiom  a  fore  st  of  gigantic  oaks,  you  find  your¬ 
self  un  tiv'  hrow  of  a  hdl.  w  here  ope  vis  to  vour  view  a  ]>rospcct, 
tin*  most  lieaiitifui  and  sulJime  which  the  mind  can  conceive.  Here 
fale*  i)r:tano  fi:  st  prese  nts  its  h(  i  lulh'ss  hosom  to  tlie  eye  till  it 
meet*  i/ie  d’lst  int  horizott  bej/ord  !  immediately  before,  and  al- 
mo^^  under  y.mr  feet,  on  opiKi-ite  si(M!s  of  the  River,  are  Lewis- 
town  and  (JiKcnslown  ;  \\  liere  commences  at  tlie  foot  of  the 
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mountain,  an  immense  champaign  wliich  extends  to  the  lake  in 
front,  and  to  the  east  and  west,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  stretch,  in¬ 
tersected  by  the  river,  which  is  boiling  and  wheeling  and  foam¬ 
ing  through  its  narrow  channel,  on  the  left,  and  stretching  away  be-* 
fore  you,  till  it  gradually  widens,  slackens,  and  subsides  into  a 
placid  stream,  which,  moving  majestically  along,  till  it  empties  in¬ 
to  the  lake — leaves  the  villao;e  of  Niagara  and  the  Amer  cm  Fort 
on  the  right,  with  Newark  and  that  of  the  British  on  tlie  lelt. 
The  hanks  of  this  gieat  outlev  of  the  lakes  are  under  high  cultivation 
and  seemingly  alive  with  farms,  stocks  and  l^erds,  while  industry 
is  plying  the  oar  and  lilting  the  sail,  on  the  bosom  of  its  waters. 
This  wondertul  combindtion  of  such  immense  objects  opening  at 
once  upon  the  view,  while  the  tremendous  roar  of  Niagara  Falls  is 
still  thundering  in  your  ear,  and  the  solid  mountain  trembling  be¬ 
neath  your  feet,  is  calculated  to  produce  emotions  which  no  pen 
can  describe.  Tiie  mind  is  absolutely  overwhelmed  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  lost  in  amazement,  in  contemplating  such  a  scene  of 
beauty,  sublimity,  and  grandeur. 

The  descent  of  the  hill  to  L<ewlstowii  below,  which  by  turnings 
and  wlndinix  amon^  the  rocks,  is  made  jrradual,  is  about  170  feet  : 
being  the  perpendicular  height  ol  the  banks  of  the  river,  from  the 
Falls  to  this  place.  * — This  hill  was  probably  the  boundary  ol 
Lake  Ontario.  It  stretches  along,  in  a  circular  line,  from  right 
to  left,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  And  at  its  base,  from  Ijcwis- 
town  below,  comnicnces  the  Ridgh,  or  Nature  s  Great  Turnpike^ 
running:'  due  east  EIGHTY  JMILES,  with  this  mountain  on 
your  right,  and  the  lake  on  the  left,  through  an  extent  of  Hat  coun¬ 
try,  but  little  above  the  level  of  tlie  waters.  It  is  generally  from 
six  to  ten  feet  hi^h,  and  from  three  to  four  rods  wide.  It  is  a  bed 
ol  grave!,  such  as  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  intermixed 
with  small  shells,  and  so  firmly  compacted,  that  tlie  hoof  of  a  iiorse, 
or  t!ie  wheel  of  a  <*ari  iage,  makes  but  little  impression.  Indeed  it 
is  like  a  solid  pavement.  wi  lere  the  land  is  low,  the  ridge  rises, 
so  as  to  leave  its  surface  nearly  all  the  way  a  horizontal  plane.  In 
one  place  it  runs  tlirougli  a  low  sunken  marsh,  about  half  a  mile 
wide,  where  tlic  ridge  is  thrown  up  twenty  or  thirty  feet  liigh,  is 

^  Here  xcere  once  the  Falls  of  Niagara, —  They  commenced  at 
the  brow  of  this  mountain.  By  the  constant  attrition  of  the  zca- 
terSy  a  channel  has  been  cat  through  solid  rock  till  the  cataract 
has  retreated  about  sc’cen  uules  tozcards  Lake  Eric.  It  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  retreat  and  may  one  day  disappear — after  draining 
Ijuke  Erie  and  leaving  only  a  rapid  river  between  lake  Ontario 
and  Huron.  Above  the  full s  the  river  is  from  three  quarters  to 
a  mile  zeide  ;  beloWy  for  seven  miles  through  the  channel  cut  in  a 
rock,^  it  is  no  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  rods  in  any  place.  Tru¬ 
ly  y  indeed^  could  Knickerbocker  say^  Nature  works  on  a  prodi¬ 
gious  great  scale  in  this  country,'"'^ 
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about  eiglit  rods  widr,  and  as  straii>;Iit  as  a  line,  coidd  ))e  drawn. 
T1  le  ridge  is  j^enerall^  iOvtMed  wltli  ldri:^e  h|)readini>  oaks,  vvliosc 
lolia^e  prutocts  tlu*  liavellor.  In  suininer,  IVoin  llie  rays  ol  tke  sun, 
and  lrL*(|uentIy  atTorcts  tins  tlnnly  ihliakited  counti  v  a  tfinpoiaiy 
skelter  Iroin  the  incleineney  ol  the  storm.  Here  is  little  under¬ 
wood  to  be  seen  ;  tbe  eartk  is  covered  with  l  ieli  keibage,  and  yta- 
ti(rL\  as  ii  to  give  variety  ar.d  interest  to  llie  prospet  t,  here  and 
tk  ere  presents  an  extensive  pru'inc^  or  natural  meadows  covered 
w  itk  wdd  grass,  wliicit  variegates  and  beautilles  tfie  seene. 

Tl.ai  tile  waters  ol  tkis  lake  once  spread  over  tkls  ridge,  and  a 
vast  extent  ol  country,  now  covered  witk  timber,  is  evident,  Irom 
its  belncT  so  nearly  on  a  level  with  them — Irom  the  hill  belore 
mentioned — Irom  tlu*  dead  level  oT  the  land, —  and  (what  plaees  it 
beyond  all  doubt)  Irom  tbe  sod,  winch  is  lound  to  l)e  alluvial. 

'Fbe  enquiry  will  naturally  arise — How  was  tliis  ridge  Ibrm- 
ed  It  lias  no  appe  arance  oJ  having  bee  n  tbe  work  ol  rnan,  na¬ 

ture  alone  could  accomplish  so  grand  a  design. —  It  lias  been  sup¬ 
posed,  by  some  attentive  observers,  that  tins  was  lormed  by  tbe 
waters  ol  the  lake,  that  when  they  were  receding  Irom  their  limits, 
they  have  made  a  bold  stand,  and,  in  process  ol  time,  threw  up 
this  ridge,  by  their  Ibaming  lurv.”  Hut  can  this  be  true  ? — In¬ 
stead  ol  being  lelt  straight,  would  it  not  have  olten  varied  its 
course  and  been  sometimes  indented  by  bays? — lint  tins  (juestion 
IS  submitted  lor  naturabsts  to  decide.  S.  (^. 


Aihii'c  to  the  Fair. 

'I'be  committ(*e  o!  Healtli,  savs  a  Paris  pajier,  liaving  irujulred 
into  the  cause,  wliy  hccul^  toolh  aiul  ;V7:r-ar/u’.v,  were  m(>re  common 
and  violent  to  t!ie  iemale  than  to  tbe  male  sex  :  lias  rinally  discov- 
t'red,  that  tliis  excessive  disjiroportion  originated  Irom  wearing 
gilt,  copper,  or  bad  gold  caiings  by  tbe  women  ;  that  the  perspi' 
l  alion  produced  vertiigrease,  w  Inch  entering  tbe  lymphatic  part  of 
tbe  blood,  occasioned  violent  pains  that  resisted  common  remedies. 

Alter  this  important  discovery,  tbe  olilcers  ol  Health  ordered 
their  patients  allllc^  1  witli  tbe  above  complaints  ♦o  relinquish 
their  bad  ear-rings,  and  substitute  others  made  ol*  good  gold,  and 
tliey  liad  the  satlslaction  to  see  them  recover  without  tbe  aid  ol 
other  remedies. 

As  such  complaints  are  very  common  in  this  country,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  that  their  origin  proceeds  from  tiic  like  cause,  and  it  is  lor 
tliis  reason  tbe  above  advice  is  ^iven,  earnestly  wishing  that  the 
lair  sex  may  profit  by  it. 
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IRISH  LITERATURE 

llavins  hecoine  a  sul)ieet  of  con^’ulerahle  iiUerest.  it  mav  be  ^ra- 
tiryinjy  to  somo,  to  ])e  informed  to  wliat  extent  the  use  of  the 
Irish  language  prevails  at  present. 

Dr.  Stokes,  E.  T.  C.  I).  who  has  paid  a  partieiilar  attention  to 
this  subject,  gives  the  following  statement  as  to  the  result  of  his 
enquiries  />.  P- 

To  heo^in  with  the  province  of  Leinster  ;  —  In  Tioutli,  iMeatli, 
VV"  est-iMeatl),  Irish  is  mostly  spoken  ;  in  Duhlin,  Kildare  and 
AVlcklow,  s(*arcely  any  ;  in  the  King^s  and  Queen’s  counties,  ve¬ 
ry  few  speak  Irish  ;  in  the  south  west  part  of  Carow,  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  speak  Irish  ;  in  Kilkenny  the  language  prevails 
greatly;  in  Wexford,  it  is  very  little  used  in  the  south-east  part 
1)1  the  county,  but  it  is  pretty  general  in  the  north-west. 

In  all  the  counties  of  Munster,  the  Irish  language  prevails 
beyond  comparison,  if  we  except  the  large  towns,  tlielr  immedi¬ 
ate  neighborhoods,  and  some  of  tlie.  country  along  the  coast. 

The  native  language  is  more  prevalent  in  (^onnaught,  than  in 

the  west  of  Ireland  :  in  this  nrovince,  even  the  gentlemen  often 

•  *  • 

find  it  convenient  to  acquire  the  language,  in  order  to  lie  able  to 
deal  with  the  peasantry  without  an  interpreter. 

“  In  Lister,  there  is  a  greater  jiroportion  oi  Irish  speakers  than 
is  generally  supposed. — Lavan  and  .Monaghan  contain  many  ; 
Tyrone,  about  half  its  inhabitants;  Donegal,  more  than  hall  ; 
Armagh  and  Down,  a  few  :  Antrim  a  few  along  the  eastern  coast  ; 
Derry,  a  few  in  the  mountains  to  the  south-west  ;  Fermanagh 
scarce  any,” 


THi:  FALSE  PRINCE  OF  MODENA. 


Translation  of  an  /Inirdote  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

.  OF  all  tlie  imposters  who  under  false  names  have  shone  more 
or  less  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
by  tin*  singularity  of  the  circumstances  which  favoured  his  impos¬ 
ture,  is  a  youth  who  made  his  appearance  about  the  middle  of  tlie 
last  century  in  the  island  of  .Martinique,  under  the  title  of  Ileredi- 
iiiry  Prince  of  Modena,  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  facts 
such  as  they  have  been  reported  by  an  eye  witness,  who  without 
pretending  to  explain  them,  simply  relates  vvh.at  passed  undei  his 
own  observation.  I  lei  deserves  the  more  confichince,  because  ne¬ 
ver  having  shared  in  the  credulity  of  those  who  were  seduced  by 
50  singular  an  imposture,  he  cannot  be  suspected  of  exaggerating 
the  inconceivable  circumstanees  which  might  in  some  measure 
seem  as  an  excuse  for  this  credulity. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1748,  France  l)eing  yet  at  war  with 
Great  Britain,  a  small  merchant  vessel  hound  from  Rochelle  to  the 
Cul-de-sac  Marin,  a  port  of  Martinique,  was  so  closely  pursued 
by  the  English  cruisers  wdiich  blockaded  tliat  island,  tliat  the  cap¬ 
tain  seeing  the  impossibility  of  saving  his  vessel  and  cargo,  de¬ 
termined  on  trying  at  least  to  csca|)e  captivity,  by  throwing  him¬ 
self  and  all  his  crew  into  his  long-boat  ;  they  succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  shore  in  safety,  hut  with  the  loss  of  all  their  effects. 

Besides  the  crew,  w^hich  was  not  numerous,  this  captain  had  on 
board  with  him  a  young  man,  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age, 
whose  features,  without  being  beautiful  or  regular,  were  agreea¬ 
ble,  his  figure  elegant  although  small,  but  who  was  especially  re¬ 
markable  by  the  fairness  and  extreme  delicacy  of  his  skin,  which 
seemed  to  Indicate  an  elevated  rank  in  life.  He  called  himself 
the  Count  of  Tainaud,  son  of  a  major-general,  and  the  respect  of 
the  crew  appeared  to  announce  a  still  more  distinguished  situation. 
He  had  however  sailed  without  any  attendants  ;  the  only  person 
who  was  particularly  attached  to  his  person  was  one  Rhodez,  a 
young  sailor  of  about  21  years  of  age,  the  captain's  mate,  with 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  during  the  passage.  This  young 
man  seemed  to  enjoy  his  intimate  conhdence,  but  on  the  part  of 
Rhodez  the  Intimacy  did  not  amount  to  familiarity,  and  the  most 
unequivocal  marks  of  respect  betrayed  his  consideration  for  the 
strani^er. 

The  latter,  when  they  readied  the  shore,  had  inquired  for  some 
reputable  inhabitant  of  the  island,  at  whose  house  he  might  find  an 
asylum  and  assistance.  The  residence  of  an  officer,  named  Duval 
Ferrol,  who  lived  near  the  spot  where  they  had  landed,  was  point¬ 
ed  out  to  him.  u  e  went  th  ere,  without  any  other  recommenda¬ 
tion  than  the  misfortune  he  had  lately  undergone.  He  was  re¬ 
ceived  as  is  usual  in  xAmerica,  and  in  all  countries  wliere  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  communication  between  the  inhaliitants  supports  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  hospitality,  and  established  himself  there  with  Rhodez. 

All  sorts  of  attentions  were  shewn  him  ;  these  he  accepted,  as 
If  lie  rather  conferred  than  received  a  favour.  He  eluded  by  vague 
answ^ers  the  numerous  ([iiestions  addressed  to  him  ;  and  the  mys¬ 
terious  conduct  ol  Rhodez  supported  and  even  increased  a  curiosi¬ 
ty  which  was  directed  towards  the  young  stranger  with  greater 
vivacity,  in  consequence  of  the  captain’s  refusing  to  answer  all 
inquiries  respecting  him.  He  merely  said  in  confidence  to  the 
commandant  of  the  Cul-de-sac  Marin^  that  this  youth  had  been 
brought  to  him  by  a  merchant,  who  had  recommended  to  him  in 
private,  hut  wnthont  giving  any  further  instructions,  to  treat  him 
with  great  respect,  because  he  w’as  a  person  of  importance.* 

*  This  caiiia'ins  name  xcas  Mtndav'id  ;  he  xvas  a  xery  ignuravf 
and  stupid  individual. 
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Every  thincr  about  the  voung  man  appeared  indeed  mysterious 
and  extraordinary.  He  had  arrived  at  Rochelle,  as  has  been  since 
learnt,  some  time  before  his  embarkation.  He  was  at  that  time 
aecompanie J  bv  an  eUlerly  man  who  appeared  to  be  his  mentor. — 
Nobody  knew  by  what  conveyance  they  had  come.  They  were 
l)Oth  dressed  with  the  greatest  simplicity.  On  arriving  at  Ro- 
chelle,  instead  ot  stopping  at  an  Inn,  they  had  hired  a  small  apart¬ 
ment  in  a  private  house,  and  had  immediately  caused  it  to  he  fur¬ 
nished  at  their  expense,  at  no  great  ccst  indeed,  but  comfortably. 
Huring  their  residence  in  that  city,  the  young  man  bad  lived  very 
retired,  never  going  out,  seeing  nobody,  living  principal!  v  on  shell 
fish  and  especially  fresh-water  cray-fjsh,  which  are  scarce  and  dear 
at  Rochelle. 

The  old  man,  on  the  contrary,  w^as  a  great  deal  from  home  ; 
his  chief  business  seemed  to  consist  in  finding  an  opportunity  fo 
embark  his  pupil,  which  w^as  not  an  easy  matter  inconsequence  oi 
the  war.  At  last  one  had  presented  itself:  when  the  youth  set 
oat  to  go  on  board,  the  woman  at  whose  house  he  lodged  having 
asked  him  wdiat  she  should  do  with  Ills  furniture  ;  keep  it,’’ 
answered  he,  ‘‘  to  remember  me.”  Ills  conductor  who  witnessed 
this  act  of  generosity,  had  scarcely  appeared  to  notice  it.  The 
present  might  be  estimated  at  about  five  hundred  livres  ;  but  the 
most  singular  circumstance  was  that  he  who  made  it  did  not  take 
with  him,  in  money  and  effects,  much  more  than  the  value  of  that 
sum  ;  and  from  the  manner  of  his  debut  in  the  colony,  it  was  not 
to  be  presumed  that  he  had  secured  for  himself  any  very  certain 
resources  there.  However  nothing  seemed  to  give  liim  uneasiness 
during  the  passage.  His  manners  had  constantly  been  dignified, 
without  prodigality.  When  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  be¬ 
take  themselves  to  their  boat  and  coast  along  the  island  in  order  to 
escape  theEngllsh,  they  had  not  had  time  to  put  any  provisions  on 
board,  tlie  crew  were  starving  ;  he  purchased  of  a  planter,  whom 
they  met  in  his  pirogue,  the  provisions  he  was  carrying  to  his  plan¬ 
tation,  and  distributed  them  among  the  sailors,  who,  as  will  easily 
be  believed,  were  filled  with  new  respect  for  tlie  young  passenger, 
whose  importance  was  already  made  known  to  them  by  the  mvS'* 
terious  recommendation  given  to  the  captain. 

Some  of  these  details  were  soon  spread  about  the  Island  ;  it  w  as 
known  from  the  sailors  that  their  passenger  had  been  sick  on 
hoard  ;  that  all  kinds  of  attention  were  paid  him  ;  that  he  had 
received  tliem  with  great  affability  and  goodness,  mingled  how¬ 
ever  with  a  little  hauteur.  During  liis  indlsj)(>sit»on,  Rhodez,  by 
the  captain’s  orders,  never  left  the  sick  gentleman  ;  and  from  tliis 
time  dated  the  intercourse  of  confidence  on  one  part,  and  of  re¬ 
spect  and  services  really  extraordinary  on  the  other,  whicli  exist¬ 
ed  between  these  two  individuals. 

There  w’as  in  all  this  more  than  enoucli  to  kindle  curiosity,  ever 
on  the  watch  iii  places  where  it  can  hut  rarely  he  excited  and  not 
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eaMly  satisiied.-  Already  It  wa^  known  throughout  the  colony  that 
a  man  of  liit^h  l>irth  had  arrived  at  Martinif|ue  and  lodg^ed  at  Du¬ 
val  EerroPs  ;  all  the  circumstances  oi  his  landinor  were  mentioned  ; 
his  daily  actums  were  the  subject  of  conversation  :  facts  were  mis- 
i«*|)rescnted,  exa«;i:^erated,  multiplied  ;  the  imaginations  of  people 
were  excited,  without  yet  having  a  determinate  object  helore 
them,  and  this  young  man,  wlio  had  been  only  four  days  in  the 
island,  was  already  the  subject  of  endless  ridiculous  suppositions, 
of  romantic  stories  each  more  strange  tlian  tlie  other,  all  repeat¬ 
ed  with  equal  assurance  and  received  with  equal  avidity. 

However,  after  a  few  days,  Duval  Ferrol  informs  the  stranger 
that  not  knowing  him  and  being  liimself  a  subaltern  officer,  he 
liad  been  under  the  necessity  of  making  his  arrival  known  to  the 
fiieutenant  de  Roi,  commanding  at  the  Cul-de-sac  Marin,  and  that 
the  latter  requested  to  see  him.  The  young  man  goes  there,  lie 
presents  himsell  by  the  name  of  count  de  ^Tarnaud  and  is  well  re- 
<*eiv(‘(l  ;  but  the  commandant,  having  had  notice  of  the  rumours 
whiidi  are  circulated  on  the  subject  of  the  stranger,  and  being  de¬ 
termined  to  pierce  through  the  myst(*ry  which  envelops  him,  offers 
him  a  lodging  in  his  house  and  the  use  of  his  table.  Tarnaud  ac¬ 
cepts  it  all,  and  now  w  e  have  him  established  at  iSadaifs  ;  this  was 
tlic  commandant’s  name. 

I  To  be  coyitinued,} 


'^Tts  not  the  tincture  of  a 

THE  followin  g  verses  from  the  pen  of  Sei.  eck  Osborn,  are 
founded  on  the  story  of  an  English  gentleman  and  lady,  who  were 
on  their  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  in  one  of  the  vessels  of  an 
English  fleet.  Eor  some  particular  reason  they  left  the  vessel, 
and  went  on  board  the  Admiral’s  ship,  leaving  two  young  children 
in  the  care  of  a  negro  servant,  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  a 
violent  storm,  the  ship  containing' the  two  children,  was  fast  sink¬ 
ing,  wlien  a  boat  arrived  fiom  the  admiral’s  ship  for  their  leliel. — 
I’he  crew^  eagerly  crowded  to  the  boat,  but  tiie  negro  lad  finding 
there  was  only  room  fOr  himsell  or  the  tw^o  children,  generously 
put  them  on  hoard,  and  remained  himself  on  the  wreck,  which, 
with  the  generous  hoy,  was  immediately  engulphed  in  the  ocean. 

^rroinendous  lunvls  the  angry  blast  ! 

The  boldest  hearts  with  terror  quake  ! 

High  o'er  the  vessel’s  tottering  mast 
i’hc  liquid  mountains  fiercely  break  ! 

Each  eye  \s  ft  Ed  icith  ici/d  despair^ 

/ind  Death  displays  his  terrors  there  * 
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Now  plungini^  in  the  dead  abvss, 

They  pierce  the  hosoin  ot  the  deep — 

Now  I  is*e,  where  vivkI  hiihtnin«^s  loss. 

And  seem  the  hju*  ky  clouds  to  sweep  ; 

77n’o’  the  dark  it  as tc  dread  thunders  rolh 
And  horrors  chill  tit'  a() righted  soul  ! 

See  on  tlie  deck  young  M  \i\co  stands, 

(  I'wo  blooming  cherubs  by  his  side, 

Entrusted  to  his  faithtul  hands  ;) 

“A  mother’s  joy — a  iatlici’s  jiride.” 

77/ o'*  black  his  skin  as  shades  of  ni^^ht^ 

His  heart  is  fair — his  soul  is  nhite  I  ' 

Each  to  the  yaw!  with  raTituie  ilies, 

Except  the  nobh*.,  geii  rous  boy  : 

‘‘  (-0,  lovely  infants,  go,”  lie  cries, 

‘"And  give  your  anxojus  parents  joy — 

Xo  mother  \ciU  fot  Alarco  xceep^ 

IV  hen  fate  entombs  him  in  the  tleep  ! 

[iOns:  have  mv  kindred  ceasM  to  jrvieve. 

No  sister  kind,  my  late  shall  mourn — 

For  me  will  no  kind  bosom  heave, 

‘■‘No  bosom-tVlend  waits  my  return  !” 

He  said — and  sittking  soui^ht  the  happi>  shore^ 
jr/iere  toil  and  slaver f/  vci  his  soul  no  more. 

The  editor  ot*  The  Press  adds  the  lollowing  alTectin^;  circum 
stance,  something  similar  to  tlie  above,  wliicii  happened  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania . In  the  year  1803,  a  son  ol  James  Sdverwood,  about 

twelve  years  ol  age,  was  bathing  in  the  Susijuehannah,  a  lew  miles 
below  Sunbury.  Tlie  river  was  unusually  high,  and  the  lad  was 
swept  by  the  flood  into  tlie  impetuous  current  ;  lie  felt  that  his 
most  vigorous  eflorts  would  be  leebleness  itself,  ojiposed  to  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  waters  whicli  bore  him  from  the  shore. 
He  shrieked  loudly  ;  his  screams  pierced  the  ears  of  his  mother  ; 
slie  flew  to  the  river’s  bank,  and  saw  her  son  floating  away  with 
the  current.  Two  labourers  stood  beside  I'ler.  The  one  was  a  white 
man — the  other  a  black.  ^I'he  wretched  mother  tore  her  hair  and 
implored  assistance.  “■‘He  will  die:”  said  the  white  man.  If  he 
does,”  said  the  black,  /  xcill  die  zeith  hi mX  Epon  which,  he 
plunged  into,  the  river,  and  hutreting  the  waves  with  lusty  sinews, 
lie  seized  the  sinking  boy — in  one  hand  he  bore  him,  and  with 
the  other,  daslied  the  saucy  waves  that  thronged  and  presheJ  to 


rob  him  of  his  prize.”  He  brought  him  safely  to  the  shore,  and 
sunk  exhausted  at  the  mother’s  feet  !...What  a  scene  for  a  painter  ! 
What  a  subject  for  a  poet !  To  complete  the  picture — see  tlie 
lather  give  Ireedom  to  the  slave  who  had  saved  the  life  of  his  son, 
and  see  the  grateful  community  throng  to  deck  with  the  civic 
wreath,  the  cap  ot  liberty  of  liim  who  had  preserved  the  life  of  a 
citizen  ! 

APHORISMS. 

VIRTUES  ,  like  essences,  lose  their  fragrance  wlicn  exposed. 
They  are  sensitive  plants,  which  will  not  bear  too  familiar  ap¬ 
proaches. 

It  is  indolence,  and  the  pain  of  being  upon  one's  guard,  that 
makes  one  liate  an  artful  character. 

The  most  reserved  ol  men,  that  will  not  exchanire  two  svlla- 
hies  together  in  a  public  colfee-house,  should  they  meet  at  Ispa¬ 
han,  would  drink  slicrbet,  and  eat  a  mess  oi  rice  together. 

I'he  man  of  slievv  is  vain  ;  The  reserved  man  is  proud  more 
properly.  The  one  has  greater  depth  ;  the  other  a  more  lively 
imagination — The  one  is  more  frequently  respected  ;  the  other 
more  generally  beloved.  The  one  a  Cato  ;  the  other  a  Ca'sar. 
V’^icie  Sallust. 

What  (  hesar  said  of  “Rubicundos  amo  ;  pallldos  timeo  may 
be  applied  to  lainlliarity,  and  to  reserve. 

Modesty  often  passes  for  errant  haughtiness  ;  as  what  is  deem¬ 
ed  s])irlt  in  a  horse  proceeds  from  tear. 

^Phe  reserved  man  s  hould  h  ring  a  certificate  of  his  honc>tv,  he- 
fore  he  be  amltted  into  company. 


SCRAPS. 

A  countryman  who  had  dropt  from  his  cart  a  keg  ol  ruirt,  rode 
h‘ack  a  few  miles  in  hopes  of  finding  it.  On  his  wav  he  met  an 
Indian,  wl.om  he  asked  if  he  had  seen  his  keg  ol  rum  on  tlie 
road  ?  The  Indian  laughed  in  his  face,  and  addressed  him  in  the 
following  words.  What  a  fool  you  are  to  ask  an  Indian  such  a 
question.  Do  not  you  see  that  I  am  sober  ?  Had  I  met  with  your 
keg,  you  would  have  found  It  empty  oti  one  side  of  the  load,  and 
Indian  Tom  drunk  and  ableep  on  the  other." 

A  w'^ag  reading  in  a  country  newspaper  an  advertisement  for  two 
smart  oi'  good  )norais,  in  a  Printing-office,  observed,  “  that 

in  his  opinion,  there  were  already  uecils  enough  among  the  prin¬ 
ters.'’  — 

The  Laird  of  ]\PXah  was  writing  to  one  of  Ills  friends  from 
Edinburgh  ColVee  House,  w  hen  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance 
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observed,  tliiit  he  was  setting  at  deliunce  tlie  laws  ot  ortho^ra|)li y 
and  ijrantiniar.  “  1) — n  vour  blood!"  ex.laiined  the  lliilhlund 
chlettain,  ‘‘  now  can  a  man  write  grammar  v:\i/i  a  pen  like  this.'^ 


Tin:  FASHIONS. 

To  the  Lad-es  who  have  manifested  an  enterprizing  spirit  in 
modern  Fashions,  the  following  lute  modes  in  the  higher  circles  of 
liOndon,  as  reported  hy  a  passenoei  in  the  November  packet,  are 
resjiectfull V  submitted  hy  a  wight  of  the  Svekee  : 

The  Grecian  Slipper — consisting  of 'a  sole  and  heel,  confined 
to  the  foot  by  i Ibhands,  w Ire  h  lead  Irom  the  edges  of  the  sole 
throu-h  each  division  of  the  toes  and  tie  round  tlie  ankle. 

'The  nct-xcork  Silk  Stockings — in  open  meslies,  not  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  Inch  square,  with  Toe- adopted  to  the  modern 
Slipper. 

The  Doe- Skin  Pantaloons — These  are  obscured  hy  a  cob-web 
muslin  robe  with  a  lace  tail. 

The  ’divorced  Padding  — have  now'  assumed  a  regular 

conical  foiin,  and  are  so  admiiahly  arranged  that  their  apices 
crow'ued  with  carnation  coloured  cylindrical  projections,  three 
eights  of  an  inch  high  and  hall  an  inchin  diameter,  are  made  to 
look  to  opposite  points. 

The  arm  pit  'Fassa/s  —  dangle  from  the  ends  of  a  silk  cord  tfiat 
draws  the  fore  and  hinder  parts  of  the  shoulder  strap  into  contact 
just  in  the  lioliow  under  the  arm. 

The  back  slope — wdiich  is  simply  cutting  out  that  part  of  the 
dress  which  formerly  covered  the  spine  and  shou!  '  "jiladcs,  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  Tassels  already  mentioned,  until  it  meets  in 
a  point  the  corresponding  line  of  tlie  other  side  at  the  os  cocc^gis. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  to  apprise  our  Fair  Fashionables,  that  in 
addition  to  the  above  improvements,  it  w'as  in  contemplation  to 
adopt  at  the  last  birth  night,  to  be  denominated  the  Fngl.sh 
Dock.,  a  black  bushy  Ostrich  Feuther,  six  inches  long,  inserted  at 
the  lowest  point  of  the  back  slope  and  to  stand  at  right  angle  to 
the  back. 


THE  nOWEIl  OF  F,V;S’CY. 


In  the  folhrxing  little  poem.,  ichich^  ( thoiiff/i  zeritten  by  an 
American)  made  its  first  appearance  in  Fngland^  the  reader  will 
observe^  that  “  Ledvard  ’  is  not  the  only  man,  who  can  appreci¬ 
ate  the  worth  of  the  female  sex. 

WOMAN. 

THF  dreadful  toil  of  Battle  oVr, 

When  the  Warrior,  bath’d  in  gore. 
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Seeks  his  native  home  aojain, 

And  leaves  the  carnaorp  g^luited  plain. 
Where  in  one  promiseuouM  heap 
'riie  friend  and  foe  unconscioua  sleep, 

Aii  J  l;y  tlie  pale  moon’s  feeble  ray 
^riie  War-fiend  wings  his  gloomj  wav. 
Smiling  upon  the  horrid  sight 
With  all  a  demon’s  curst  delight  ; — 

What  meed  can  soothe  such  dreadlul  toils 
But  Vv^ Oman’s  love  hut  W Oman’s  smiles  ; 
Reclin'd  upon  her  heaving  breast, 

Ivach  deadly  thought  is  hush’d  to  rest  1 

w  lien  o’er  the  billowy  ocean  borne, 

J^'rom  iiome  and  social  pleasuies  torn, 

'I'he  seuman  ploughs  the  wat’iy  w^aste 
Amid  the  desolating  blast,  ■ 

VVMillst  the.  dark  spirit  of  the  storm, 

Rises  his  fear-inspiring  form, 

And  Death  in  ghastliest  shape  appears. 
Till  e'en  the  hardy  seaman  fears, 

As  ’midst  the  lightning’s  livid  hue 
Tile  pointed  rock  assails  his  view  ; — 

Say  all  his  dreary  danger  o’er, 

And  gain’d  again  his  native  shore. 

What  can  reward  such  dreadful  toils 
But  Woman’s  love,  but  W Oman’s  smiles  ! 

V  es,  Woman!  dearest  boon  of  lieav'n  ! 
To  thee,  alone  to  thee,  was  given 
To  lull  each  hitter  woe  to  rest, 

'n.at  ever  pain'd  the  human  breast  ; 

Thyl  ovelv  smile  and  sootliing  pow’r 
Can  chase  pale  sorrow’s  gloomy  hour  ; 
'riiv  lovely  smile  and  sparkling  eye, 

Can  give  a  purer  zest  to  jov  ; 

'rhy  converse  sweet  can  aid  impart, 

To  cheer  the  mourner's  drooping  heart, 
(^an  give  each  blissful  feeling  birth 
And  ri,,ie  a  paradise  on  earth  ; 

Kach  woe's  forgot,  repaid  each  toil, 

By  W  Oman’s  love,  by  Oman’s  smile 


The  monster  Death  still  points  his  fatal  dartj 
j4nd  lets  it  fly  to  pierce  the  aching  heart. 

DIFiD — On  Thur'^day  morning  last,  after  a  short  illness,  In 
the  82d  year  of  Ills  age,  George  Matihexes^  long  a  respectable  and 
useful  citizen  of  this  place. 

^  ''iV- 
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